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familiar with the distribution of our species, are represented por- 
tions of two Faune [the ‘Canadian’ and the ‘ Alleghanian °] 
which differ in many respects from each other. There seems to 
be a natural dividing line between the birds of Massachusetts 
and Southern New England generally, and those of the more 
northern portions of the Eastern States. Numerous species 
which enter New England in spring, to breed there, do not pro- 
ceed, as a general rule, farther north than Massachusetts ; and 
many others, properly to be regarded as stragglers from the 
south in summer and early autumn, are rarely if ever found be- 
yond the latitude of this State. In like manner many of the 
regular winter visitants of Maine are of rare or only occasional 
occurrence, or are not found at all much farther south. Again, 
many species hardly known in Massachusetts and southward, ex- 
cept as migratory species passing through in spring and autumn, 
are in Maine regular summer visitants, breeding abundantly. 
Other minor differences, resulting from latitude and physical geo- 
graphy, will readily be brought to mind by attentive consideration 
of the subject, and therefore need not be here detailed. It will 
be evident that a due regard for these important points has 
necessitated, in the case of almost every species in the list, re- 
marks elucidative of the special part it plays in the composition 
of the Avi-fauna.” 

Some of our readers may like to know that remains of Alca 
impennis have been lately discovered in three New-England locali- 
ties, to wit, Mount Desert and Crouch’s Cove in the State of 
Maine, and in “shell-mounds” at Ipswich in Massachusetts, 
where a humerus was found by Professor Baird in August last. 


XXI.— Letters, Announcements, &c. 


The following letters have been received, addressed “ To the 
Editor of ‘The Ibis?” :— 


Helsingfors, December 29, 1868. 
S1r,—Professor Sundevall, in his ‘Svenska Foglarna,’ records 
the following birds, among others, as having been found in 
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South Africa by the celebrated Swedish traveller Wahlberg ; 
and as these are not included by Mr. Layard in his work on 
the ornithology of that country, nor mentioned by Mr. Gur- 
ney in his remarks thereon, published in ‘The Ibis,’ perhaps 
a notice of them will not be out of place in the pages of your 
Journal. 

1. Anthus arboreus. One specimen killed on the Limpopo in 
Caffreland, between lat. 25° and 26° S., by Wahlberg (Sunde- 
vall, op. cit. p. 41). 

2. Budytes flavus. A male obtained at Port Natal, lat. 30°, 
by Wahlberg (ut supra, p. 46). 

3. Sylvia hortensis. A pair procured in Caffreland by Wahl- 
berg, between the 19th and 28th of November (ut suprà, p. 64; 
Meves, Œfvers. k. Vet.-Akad. Forh. 1860, p. 199). 

4, Ficedula hypolais. Caffreland, 17th of March (Sundevall, 
ut supra, p. 68; Meves, loc. cit. p. 202). Perhaps identical 
with Sylvia obscura, Smith (Layard, B. S. Afr. p. 102). 

5. Caprimulgus europeus. Port Natal, 2nd of February 1840), 
J. Wahlberg (Sundevall, ut supra, p. 154). Not to be con- 
founded with C. smithi. 

All the specimens above mentioned are to be found in the 
National Museum at Stockholm. 

I take this opportunity of informing you that, during the late 
expedition to Spitsbergen, I found a pair of Strepsilas interpres 
on Amsterdam Island (cf. Ibis, 1865, pp. 207, 505), one of 
which was shot on the following morning by our Conservator 
Svensson. Bernicla leucopsis (cf. Ibis, 1865, pp. 499, 512, 513) 
is certainly an inhabitant of Spitsbergen. Many were seen in 
Advent Bay, and Dr. Smith killed one in the beginning of 
August. On Bear Island I found a flock of Loxia curvirostra, 
two of which I shot. 

I remain, Sir, &c., 
A. J. MALMGREN. 


Sır, —In ‘ The Ibis’ for October 1868 (pp. 495, 496) I find 
a supposed new Flamingo described by Captain Feilden as 
Phænicopterus rubidus. I have recently seen in the Delhi Mu- 
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seum a fine specimen of the undoubted P. minor, Vieill., figured 
by Temminck (Pl. Col. 419) as from India. It was procured at 
Jhujjur, near Delhi, and lived for some years in the gardens 
there. It corresponds pretty nearly, both in colour and dimen- 
sions, with the Flamingo procured by Capt. Feilden, who, how- 
ever does not mention the peculiar structure of the bill, which 
differs remarkably from that of P. roseus. In the presumed P. 
minor the upper edge of the lower mandible, instead of running 
nearly parallel with the upper mandible, as in P. roseus, rises 
somewhat abruptly to the angle where the bill is deflected, and is 
there quite on a level with, or almost exceeds, the upper mandible; 
and from this point it runs down to the tip, parallel with the 
upper mandible, which is little more than a lid to it, being quite 
depressed and shallow. The colour of the bill of the Delhi bird 
(which had been stuffed for nearly a month before I saw it) was 
very deep red, with a bright red spot on the lower mandible near 
the tip, which is black, very closely indeed resembling the co- 
lour of the bill as depicted by Temminck, who also marks the 
peculiar structure of the bill. 

The colours of the Delhi bird correspond exactly with Capt. 
Feilden’s description, except in one point. It is of a beautiful 
pale rosy colour, darker at the base of the lower mandible, the 
wing-coverts beautiful deep rosy, the feathers edged with whitish, 
and the lower tail-coverts darker rosy, and lengthened, exceeding 
(in this example) the tail; but the upper tail-coverts are not 
darker rose-colour, as is stated by Capt. Feilden of his bird, 
perhaps by a lapsus penne. ‘The dimensions of the stuffed bird 
are as follows :—Length about 39 inches; wing 12°5; tail 4; 
tarsus 7°5 ; middle toe 2°75. 

This is doubtless the small Flamingo mentioned by me, in my 
‘Catalogue of the Birds of the Peninsula of India’ (No. 374), 
so long ago as 1840, as occasionally occurring near Jaulna (in 
the same district as Secunderabad), of which many shikarees in 
the upper provinces have frequently told me. Mr. Hume, to 
whom I had sent, previously to seeing the last number of ‘ The 
Ibis,’ a short notice of the Delhi bird for publication in his 
forthcoming work, informs me that a correspondent of his has 
lately assured him of the occasional occurrence of a small Fla- 
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mingo at the Nujufghuru jhee/, near Delhi, very close indeed to 
the spot where the Delhi bird was captured. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
T. C. Jerpon, 


Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals. 
10th January, 1869. 


Sandy Point, Strait of Magellan, 
January 13th, 1869, 


Srr,—Although I have but little information to give you in 
the ornithological line, I dare say you will not object to receiv- 
ing a short notice of my movements since I wrote last. Soon 
after that I paid a visit to Santiago, and saw the museum there, 
which interested me greatly ; and I had the pleasure of meeting 
Dr. Philippi, with whom 1 was delighted. The museum con- 
tains an admirable representation of the natural history of Chili— 
though comparatively few specimens are exposed to the public 
gaze, owing to the very small space that can be obtained for 
them. Dr. Philippi was most kind in showing me all that I 
wished to sec, and imparted to me much information on the 
botany and geology of the country. The collection of the birds 
of Chili, including those of the Strait of Magellan, is a very fine 
one; but I think I have sent you several from the Strait that 
it does not contain. 

We left Valparaiso on the 3rd of November, on our way to 
the Channels, visiting Sata, Sico Bay, Chiloe, and the Chonos 
Archipelago. At Chiloe I procured a few additional species of 
birds, including a Woodpecker, one or two small Finches, and 
one of the two species of Hematopus which are met with in the 
Strait—the black-and-white one resembling our British bird. At 
Port Saguna, in the Chonos Archipelago, I obtained a specimen 
of the other species. I also got a few crania of Myopotamus. 
We entered the Channels on the 27th of November, and passed 
slowly southward through them, reaching Shell Bay at the 
southern entrance of Smyth’s Sound on the 21st of December. 
The following day we crossed the Strait to the northern part of 
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the Island of Desolation ; and there, in Tuesday Bay, where we 
spent a few days, my friend Dr. Campbell (to whom I am in- 
debted for the greater number of the birds I have collected) shot 
an excellent male specimen of the Dafila* of which I sent you 
a female. Should the species prove to be new, it will be a 
curious instance of one neglected on account of its commonness, 
as it is one of the most plentiful of the Anatide of the Strait. I 
would send you a description ; but I am overwhelmed with letters 
at present, for we expect to despatch a bag by a steamer which 
passes through the Strait from Valparaiso in a week’s time, and 
I must therefore content myself with waiting till I send off the 
specimens at the end of the season. We spent some time ex- 
amining the ports on both sides of the western portion of the 
Strait ; and in San Nicolas Bay (Patagonia) I got a specimen of 
a larger Grebe than any I have yet sent home. In various 
localities we saw examples of Chloephaga poliocephala, and I have 
got another specimen of it. Since we came here I have got ex- 
amples of Troglodytes magellanicus + and Hirundo meyeni, which 
were not included in my former collections, as well as a female 
specimen of Theristicus melanopis, superior, I think, to that 
which I sent before. I have preserved its sternum, which has a 
very deep keel ; and the scapulz are broad. I found the stomach 
crammed with worms and large larve. The portion of the 
trachea below the insertion of the sterno-tracheal muscles, though 
presenting no striking peculiarity of form, had the bony rings 
anchylosed so as to form an immoveable tube. I have now be- 
tween twenty and thirty birds’ skins, and have preserved the 
sterna whenever I found it practicable. Except a few Gulls, 
Petrels, and Cormorants, I fear I am scarcely likely to get any 
more species. I had hoped to have sent you before now some 
notes on the anatomy of the Steamer-Duck, which I had begun 
to prepare; but an attack of rheumatism in my right wrist dis- 
abled my hand for a considerable time, so that I have been kept 
back in my operations. We are likely to remain in the Chan- 
nels until the month of May, and then probably return to winter 


* (Cf. Ibis, 1868, p. 189. no. 40.—Ep.] 
+ [Qu. potiùs T. hornensis, Lesson ?—Ep. ] 
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at Valparaiso, whence I shall despatch my specimens and write 
to you again. 
I am, &c., 
Rosert O. CUNNINGHAM. 

P.S. Monte Video, Feb. 10th.—A few weeks ago I had no 
anticipation of being at this port ; but the Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Company’s ship ‘ Santiago ’ was lost in the Strait of Ma- 
gellan on the 23rd of last month, and we brought her passengers, 
who were nearly all saved, on here. Owing to unexpected 
circumstances, it is not unlikely that I may be in England next 
autumn. 


Etawah, 30th January, 1869. 

Sir,—lIf Dr. Bree’s description of Saxicola leucura (B. Kur. 
ii. pp. 119-122) be correct, it appears to me that there is no 
distinction whatever between that bird and the Indian S. leu- 
curoides. Under the head of specific characters, he says :— 
“ Plumage black, or blackish, with the upper and lower tail 
coverts white ; tail white, with half of the two middle quills and 
the posterior fourth of the laterals black.”” Now this is exactly 
the description of the Indian bird, especially with regard to the 
amount and distribution of black and white on the tail-feathers. 
The resemblance between one of my birds and Dr. Bree’s plate 
is perfect. I think, therefore, that S. lewcuroides, as a species, 
should be suppressed. The female is a very dusky bird, darker 
again than the female of S. picata. It could not possibly be 
mistaken for the female of S. ænanthe. There is no white line 
over the eye of the female S. leucuroides. 

I have some Wheatears in autumnal plumage, which Mr. 
Hume, to whom I showed them, pronounced to be Sazicola sal- 
tatriz. Dr. Bree, in describing S. saltatrix (tom. cit. pp. 136, 
137), does not describe the bird with sufficient minuteness to 
distinguish it from the female or young of S. @nanthe. My 
birds, above mentioned, have a black band from the base of the 
bill to the eye. Round the forehead, and extending above this 
black band, and over and behind the eye for about °125 in., is 
a white stripe. In other respects the bird is like Dr. Bree’s 
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plate, but does not agree with his description when he says the 
back is “a mixture of buff with olivaceous green.” My birds are 
brownish-buff above, without any tinge of green. Are my birds 
S. saltatrix or S. enanthe? I am inclined to believe, the latter. 
Is S. saltatrix a good species?* I have never seen the bird ; 
but the plate in Dr. Bree’s work and the description strongly 
resemble the autumnal plumage of S. enanthe. 

Deseriptions of birds which closely resemble one another are 
generally too careless and indefinite to be of any use. Specific 
distinctions ought to be picked out and prominently noticed. 
For want of this, endless mistakes are made. Excessive detail 
in measurement is not wanted; for birds of the same species 
vary so much, from the length of the whole body to that of the 
shortest claw. In fact, by extreme measurements only being 
given, I have often been led astray when my bird happened to 
be an undersized one, with perhaps an unusually short tail. I 
have sometimes noticed that the relative length of the primaries 
varied a little in the same species, and sometimes even a varia- 
tion between the right wing and the left ! 

Dr. Jerdon, in looking over a part of my collection the other 
day, pronounced two specimens which I had called Phyllopneuste 
rama, to belong to a new species. They are very much smaller 
than the average P. rama, with none of the grey tinge observable 
in the upper plumage of that bird, being much more rufous 
both above and below. I give the measurements of these two 
birds, and a short description, and have to observe that both on 
dissection proved to be females. 

The first measures, whole length, 4°3125 in. ; wing 2°25; tail 
nearly 2; bill from front ‘35; tarsus ‘6875. The other bird 
is in whole length 44375; wing 2°3125 ; tail 1'875 ; bill from 
front °35 ; tarsus °75. The entire upper plumage is a very pale 
brown, with a rufous tinge; over the eye a cream-coloured 
streak. Wing- and tail-quills somewhat darker brown, with 
light edgings; wing-coverts also with lighter edges; rump 
lighter in colour than the rest of the back. Whole of the 
lower parts white, or, rather, cream-colour; flanks and sides of 
breast with a tinge of brown. Upper mandible brown ; lower 

* (Cf. Ibis, 1867, p. 94—Ep.] 
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one brownish-white. Legs yellowish-brown; feet and claws 
rather darker brown. 

I observe that my examples of P. rama shot in April are 
nearly as rufous as the above-described small specimens. Those 
shot in the autumn and winter are much greyer, and darker. 
The usual length of P. rama is from 5 inches to 5°125 in.; wing 
from 2°25 to 2°375. 

Although Dr. Jerdon was satisfied that the birds above de- 
scribed are distinct from P. rama, E do not think that their 
small size alone should constitute them a separate species. I 
am doubtful about it, as I have so often shot diminutive ex- 
amples of well-known species. I have, however, a single spe- 
cimen, a female, of a Phylloscopus, which I cannot make out. 
This bird exactly resembles in size and colour P. brevirostris, 
but is entirely without any ycllow under the wings; nor is 
there any tinge of greenish yellow on the edges of the lesser 
wing-coverts. This bird Mr. Hume pronounced to be the 
English Chiffchaff, P. rufus, because it was white under the 
wings instead of yellow. But one of the very characteristics of 
P. rufus, according to Yarrell and Macgillivray, is the having 
the “under wing-coverts primrose-yellow” and “the axillar 
feathers and lower wing-coverts pale yellow.” 

My bird may be either an accidentally pale-coloured specimen 
of P. brevirostris, or it may be the new Phylloscopus mentioned 
by Dr. Stoliczka in his “ Ornithological Observations in the 
Sutlej Valley,” recently published in the ‘Journal of the 
Asiatic Society’*. 

With regard to Phylloscopus brevirostris, I do not myself 
believe it to be a good species; for I have repeatedly heard it 
singing the well-known notes of the Chiffchaff, and shot the 
bird as it sang, to make sure. I have specimens with bills as 
long as any Chiffchaff’s. The bird frequents dal-fields, and 
sings as it feeds from bush to bush. The song was subdued 
(the time being only January), but there was no mistaking it. 

I have lately had frequent opportunities of hearing the call- 
note of Reguloides proregulus. It is very different from that of 
R. superciliosus, and is extremely shrill, feeble, and tinkling. 

* [ Vide supra, p. 211.—Iip. ] 
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There are two notes in the call, the second considerably above 
the first, D to F sharp; and in uttering its call the bird keeps 
the two notes quite distinct, and not slurred into cach other, 
like the call of R.superciliosus. The call of this latter bird, which 
is extremely like that of Phylloscopus viridanus, but more bell-like 
and musical, Mr. Blyth, as quoted by Dr. Jerdon (B. Ind.u. p.194) 
would express by the words “ tiss-yip.” The call-note of P. tro- 
chilus, though more mellow and musical, will give a very good 
idea of what Mr. Blyth means. The call-notes of birds being 
generally musical notes, cannot, however, be expressed in writing 
by syllables, so as to give any correct idea of the real sound. 

With regard to the notes of Grus leucogeranus, how the 
natives can imagine that their name, “ Karekhur,’ or, as I 
should call it, “ Care-ciir,” expresses any one of them, I cannot 
conceive*. The notes are all simply whistles, from a mellow 
one to a peculiar feeble shrill shivering whistle, if 1 may so 
express it. No written word will express the note of this 
species, nor give the faintest idea of it. I watched a flock of 
these fine birds for a long time yesterday as they fed in a marsh 
in company with about a dozen of G. antigone, and three of 
G. cinerea. I found it impossible to get within shot of the 
White Cranes, nor could I get them driven over me as I sat in 
ambush; for, as soon as they take wing, they immediately 
begin to soar, and circle round and round till they attain a 
height far above the reach of any shot ; they then fly straight 
away, uttering their peculiar whistle, which, though weak com- 
pared with the call of other Cranes, can still be heard a mile off, 
or evenmore. It is a magnificent bird, and, I think, the most 
graceful of the group in its attitudes. The species is abundant, 
being found in large flocks; and the eggs might be obtained 
from Russian sources. The plumage is so very compact and 
Swan-like that it must go very far north to breed, where perhaps 
its snowy plumage harmonizes with the still unmelted snow as 
it sits upon its nest. 

I am, &e. 
W. E. Brooks. 


* (Cf. Ibis, 1868, p. 31, note,—Eb. | 
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Agra, February 22, 1869, 

Srr,—In ‘The Ibis’ for 1868 (page 325) Mr. Tristram has 
some remarks on the difference observable in the breeding-habits 
of certain Ardeide in Algeria and Palestine, and, on Dr. Jerdon’s 
authority, in India. Now the fact is that in India several 
species of Herons and Bitterns, notably Ardea purpurea, breed 
by preference in large clumps of bullrushes and reeds. On 
August 16, 1867, when Mr. Brooks and I were out in the 
Etawah district, near the Lohya bridge of the Ganges Canal, we 
came across a large heronry of the species just named. In the 
midst of a large jheel or swamp, in many places grown up with 
rushes and wild rice, in others with deep and comparatively 
clear water thickly paved with leaves of the lotus and water-lily, 
stood two large dense clumps of bullrushes. As we passed within 
about a hundred yards of these, firing once or twice at Ducks, 
we saw some thirty or forty long necks make their appearance 
among the waving tops of the bullrushes. It was quite clear that 
the owners of the necks must be standing on something well 
above the level of the water; and so we at once sent men to search 
the clumps—no easy matter, as it proved. It turned out that 
these Herons had, by bending down thirty or forty of the rushes, 
made small platforms from 18 inches to 2 feet above the water, 
and on them built nests of loose sticks. In two nests we found 
five eggs, in one four, in all the rest three, two, or one. We 
took forty-six eggs, all fresh, from these clumps ; and later Mr. 
Brooks took, I believe, a second supply. It was clear that the 
birds built among the rushes from choice, since the jheel was 
surrounded on two sides, at a distance of not more than a hun- 
dred yards, by a belt of large trees. 

Since then I have obtained other eggs of the Purple Heron 
and those of Butorides javanicus (a single nest) from a similar 
situation, as well as three nests of Nycticorax griseus from a 
reed-bed; so I think we may fairly conclude that in India, as 
elsewhere, many of the Ardeide breed in fens and marshes by 
preference. 

It may not be generally known that small birds up to the size 
of a Lark may be perfectly preserved, with very little trouble, by 
using carbolic acid. Open the abdomen, and with a forceps 
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extract the whole of the entrails, liver, heart, and so forth; 
wipe the cavity of the body out carefully with a little cotton- 
wool, and then fill it with clean cotton-wool dipped in a satu- 
rated solution of carbolic-acid crystals, and with a stitch or two 
close the opening. Open the mouth, cut through the palate 
into the brain-pan and eye-sockets so as to ensure the acid 
penetrating to the brain and eyes, and stuff the mouth and 
throat with cotton-wool soaked, as before, in the solution; tie 
the mouth up, and place the specimen in a paper cone to dry, as 
usual. In a short time the flesh dries hard and stiff, and never, 
from first to last, has any unpleasant smell. How long birds 
thus preserved will last I do not know; but I have now about 
fifty by me, one of which was prepared at Simla in October last. 
By this plan the whole skeleton is retained, and by steeping it 
continually in warm water the body becomes available for dis- 
section. A novice may in this way easily preserve from fifty to 
sixty beautiful birds in a single day. The eyes sink, it is true, 
and somewhat spoil the appearance of the head; but, with this 
exception, the specimens thus prepared are superior, so far as 
looks go, to those preserved by skinning, while neither Der- 
meste nor Tinee will go near them. l 
I remain, &c., 
Arran Hume. 


*,* We have not before heard of carbolic acid being used to 
prepare birds ; but entomologists have been alive to its merits in 
the preservation of Coleoptera. Mr. John Hancock has for 
many years been in the habit of using pyroligneous acid, much 
in the same way as Mr. Hume now uses carbolic acid; but with 
the former it is not found necessary (in temperate climates at 
least) to extract the entrails, or to perforate the brain through 
the palate, which last, since Prof. Huxley’s researches, certainly 
should be left uninjured. Perhaps some of our correspondents 
in hot climates will make experiment of the properties of both 
acids, and report to us the result.—Eb. 


a’ 


Copenhagen, 25 February, 1869. 
Sirn,—From a passage in ‘The Ibis’ for 1868 (p. 484) I 
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learn that you have never had an opportunity of consulting 
Mandt’s little Dissertation. As I possess a copy of this some- 
what rare tract, I can inform you that the author was never in 
Greenland. He was on board a Hamburg whaler, which, in 
1821, was fitted out to catch whales in the sea surrounding 
Spitsbergen, or, rather, in the sca between that country and the 
east coast of Greenland,—a voyage which is very often called in 
sailors’ language a Greenland voyage, while the fishery on the 
other side of Greenland was known as the Davis’s Strait fishery. 
I subjoin a copy of his description of Uria mandti, as it is some- 
what more detailed than the short diagnosis given by Lichten- 
stein. 

“ Manpt, Observationes, &c. Diss. inaug. 1822, p. 30, § 29. 

« Avium quae illis in regionibus degunt jam in prooemio men- 
tionem feci, quae quum nihil non cognitum exhibere videantur, 
hic tantum de ea quaedam subiiciam, quam Ill. Lichtenstein 
tanquam novam speciem nomine designavit 


“« Uriae Mandtii. 

« Humanissime mecum sequentes notas communicavit cha- 
racteristicas quibus insignitur: Rostro elongato gracili, fuligi- 
noso-atra [sic], tectricibus alae remigibusque secundariis apice 
et margine interno albis. 


“ 1.) Longitudo a rostri apice “ 7.) Longitudo a flexura alae 
ad basin narium plu- ad apicem remigis 
EAn a a E o primae .. E 6 0” 
2.) „ a basi narium ad 8.) ,, a flexura alae ad 
e E 1% apicem remigum se- 
3.) 4, a vertice ad inter- cundi ordinis........ £ 0” 
scapulium .......+4. 4’ 0” 9.) ,,. (tS (eee eee? 
4.) ,, ab  interscapulio 10.) „ digiti medii cum 
ad uropygium ...... 4’ 2" unguiculo . (5 ae TS" 
5.) „ ab uropygio ad 11.) ,, unguiculi digiti 
apicem caudae ......1' 10" medii ........05 re U 
6.) ,„ arostro ad caudae 
apicem ...... We... oU Ou 


“Rostrum nigerrimum, iris aurantiaca, tarsi, digiti cum 
membrana cinnabarini, unguiculi atri compresso-arcuati, acuti. 

“ Simillima Uriae Grylle, Lath., differt ab ea: 1) magnitudine ; 
2) rostro graciliore, obseuriore ; 3) remigibus secundariis multo 
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longioribus, apice et margine interno albis; 4) cauda, tarsis, 
digitis, unguiculis, pro mole avis longioribus. 

“ Obs. Speculum alae e tectricibus (ut in Grylle) compositum, 
in nostris speciminibus hine et inde nigro adspersum, a maculis 
tectricum nigris apicalibus, versus flexuram alae confertioribus. 

“ Utrum prioris ptiloseos vestigia, an persistentes hae maculae, 


vix diiudicandum.” 
I am, &c., J. REINHARDT. 


** Though Mandt does not seem, any more than Lichten- 
stein, to have perceived one of the most unfailing characters of 
this species—the almost total absence of the concealed black 
band on the wing-spot, which has been before pointed out (Ibis, 
1865, pp. 518, 519), yet there can be no doubt of his descrip- 
tion referring to the bird which inhabits, so far as we know, 
exclusively the Greenland and Spitsbergen seas. The spots on 
the speculum, of which he speaks, are no doubt the remains of a 
former stage in the plumage, as he himself suggests in his last 
sentence.—Kp, 


49 Via Romana, Florence, 
March 3rd, 1869. 

Sir,—I was very much interested in Dr. Cunningham’s 
letter (Ibis, 1868, pp. 486-495). On the 7th of December, 
1867, we came across the ‘ Nassau’ lying at anchor near 
Gregory Bay; but as we were bound outwards, I missed the 
pleasure of making his acquaintance; for it would have been 
very interesting to compare notes with him. Since then I 
see he has been over the same ground as I explored in the 
‘Magenta’; and on reading his letter, I find that all our 
observations coincide. We were for more than a fortnight in 
Halt Bay; and the “little Grebe” he noticed there was doubt- 
less Pelecanoides berardi, Q. & G.*, which is common, but very 

* [The collection of birds sent home by Dr. Cunningham, and, with the 
permission of the Lords of the Admiralty, presented by him to the 
Museum of the University of Cambridge, does not contain this species. 
There is, however, an example of Podiceps rollandi, Q. & G., obtained in 
the locality above mentioned, which is, we think, probably the bird 
spoken of by him. Messrs. Sclater and Salvin have favoured us with a list 
of and some notes on this collection, which we hope to publish in our next 
number.—Ep. |. 

N. S.—VOL. V. R 
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difficult to shoot on account of its remarkable diving powers. 
I was fortunate enough to procure three fine specimens—two at 
Halt Bay, and one at Porto Bueno in Magellan’s Straits. I 
see that Dr. Cunningham was disappointed in his search for 
Coots. I never met with any, although Captain King seems to 
have found them plentiful in some of the Patagonian channels. 

And now, leaving the interesting shores of Patagonia, which 
recall to my mind pleasant days too soon passed away, let me 
return to old Europe, whose Ornis, though so well worked out, 
always presents some interesting fact. On the 12th of February 
last a magnificent specimen of the rare Bernicla ruficollis (Pall.) 
was shot between Scarperia and Borgo San Lorenzo, twenty- 
two miles or thereabouts from Florence. It was an adult male 
in full plumage; and this, I believe, is the only well-authenti- 
cated case of the occurrence of this rare eastern Goose in Italy. 


I am, &e. H. H. Greco. 

Chislehurst, Kent, March 23rd, 1869. 
Sir,—lIn a collection of birds’ skins obtained in the island 
of Java, I have found examples of Lanius superciliosus, Lath., 
and L. magnirostris, Less., thus disposing of all doubts* 
as to the existence of these two species in that island. The 
first is not materially distinguishable from my Hakodadi ex- 
ample formerly figured in this Journal (1867, pl. v. fig. 2), nor 
from Malaccan specimens which I have lately seen. This species, 
therefore, possesses a wide range, and is probably migratory. It 
is the same as “ L. pheenicurus, Pall.,” of Schrenck (Reisen im 
Amur-Lande, i. p. 384) ; but I have not as yet been able to de- 
termine whether he has rightfully identified Pallas’s species. The 
examples of L. magnirostris in no way differ from Malaccan and 
Sumatran individuals ; the titles consequently of L. ferox, Drap. 

and L. crassirostris, Kuhl, must fall to the rank of synonyms. 


I am, &e. WALDEN. 


We have received a letter from Dr. Brewer with regard to 
some remarks which appeared in the last volume of this Journal 
* Of. Ibis, 1867, pp. 219-222. 
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(Ibis, 1868, pp. 347, 348). Our good friend says :—“ That I 
did not mention the volume and page of ‘The Ibis’ was for the 
simple reason that I wrote from memory, and was unable to 
refer to the data you think I should have given. I am free to 
say, however, that even if I had had the volume at hand, I do 
not think it would have occurred to me as important to mention 
the reference or the name of the ‘impertinent’ writer. As it 
was, this was simply impossible .... Had I recalled his 
name or had ready access to it, I would have mentioned it ; and 
it certainly did not occur to me that I should be suspected of 
intending any disrespect towards a journal I so highly esteem as 
‘The Ibis.’ 

“ In now looking back upon our decision—for it was Prof. 
Baird’s as well as my own,—when we accepted the apparently 
perfect chain of evidence which seemed to demonstrate the egg to 
be that of the Pigeon-Hawk, I am unable to see wherein we were 
hasty, or wherein we acted otherwise than any one should have 
done in our place. A perfectly trustworthy man, a sportsman, 
Mr. Cheney, of Grand Menan, who had been employed by me to 
collect eggs, produced not only the nest and eggs, but the 
parent-bird, which he had shot flying, as he supposed, from the 
nest. It was not such an egg as I expected to find it, though 
it did agree with some accounts of it. We must now suppose 
the bird thus shot to have been an unfortunate interloper, and 
not one of the parents; but why should we then suppose any- 
thing of the kind? Yet the possibility of this did occur to us, 
and we gave the world all the benefit of our doubts. After 
having thus gone further in this direction than there seemed to | 
be any occasion, it certainly was provoking to have one who so 
plainly showed his imperfect knowledge thus claim to know 
so much and presume to lecture me for not deciding as he now 
assumes that I ought.” 

We think it due to Dr. Brewer to print the foregoing extracts 
from his letter; and we cordially accept his disclaimer of any 
intention to “ cast a slur” on this Journal; while we have also 
to thank him for the kind expressions he is good enough to use 
(in a part of his letter, which we do not print) towards ‘ The Ibis’ 
and its Editor. 
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It is with very great regret that we have to record the death 
of Joun Cassin, which took place at Philadelphia on the 10th 
of January last. Among the many ornithologists whose loss has 
been deplored in this Journal, there has not been one of such 
approved scientific reputation as the last who has been taken 
from us. Born in Pennsylvania in 1813, the deceased natu- 
ralist passed the greatest part of his life in the City of Brotherly 
Love, devoting the leisure moments of a busy career to the 
study of Natural History, and especially of Ornithology. His 
labours will long live; for such works as the ‘ Birds of Cali- 
fornia,’ the Ornithology of the several United States’ Expedi- 
tions under Gillis, Perry, and Wilkes, and his share in Prof. 
Baird’s ‘ Birds of North America,’ are enduring monuments, to 
say nothing of the numerous and nearly always valuable papers 
communicated by him to various publications, and in particular 
to those of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, of 
which he was one of the most active members. A word more 
also must be said by us: those foreign ornithologists who have 
visitedthe magnificent Museum of which the “Quaker City” boasts 
(and both the late and the present Editor of ‘The Ibis’ have 
enjoyed that good fortune) can never fail to have been charmed 
by the obliging and unpretending manner in which Mr. Cassin 
did the honours of the institution, by his alacrity in calling the 
attention of the stranger to its chief treasures, and his willing- 
ness to discuss with the best temper such questions as always 
arise when naturalists meet. We sincerely condole with our 
American brethren in general, and with the Philadelphia Aca- 
demy in particular, in the loss which, in common with them, we 
have sustained ; for the death of this distinguished ornithologist 
leaves a vacancy also in the list of the Honorary Members of 


the B. O. U. 


Erratum IN ‘ Tue Isis’ ror 1868. 
Page 420, line 1, for “ VERTICALIS, Baird,” read “ CAROLINENSIS (L.).” 


